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Avenue Branch. We feel that very little 
has been done to advertise the library be- 
cause we have been handicapped by the 
size of our building and staff. The great- 
est problem has been to handle effectively 
the crowds that come of their own accord, 
for during the busy months our attendance 
is often over two thousand a day. We are 
looking forward to the time when our 
building can be enlarged, when we can 
take a more active interest in the district 
working especially through the toby-facto- 
ries. 

The other branches in the city have 
worked along different lines. The West 
End Branch has reached good results 
through several clubs conducted by the 
branch. South Side, which Is in a great 
mill district, has found it advisable to open 
the branch as a social meeting-place for 
the men, and very crude quarters are pro- 
vided for them in the basement, where 
they may smoke if they wish. In the 
Homewood district the Board of Trade has 
been very much Interested in the branch 
and its work, and there has been active 
cooperation with the Homewood Civic 
Club. The East Liberty Branch has co- 
operated with the local Board of Trade 
of that district and one of the strongest 
allies has been the churches. Mothers' 
meetings have also been a potent factor. 

The problems of the branches are so 
many and so diversified that once a week 
the branch librarians meet with the super- 
intendent of adult circulation to talk them 
over and make such recommendations as 
seem feasible. This meeting follows the 
regular weekly book order meeting. Once 
a month a meeting is held of all leading 
department assistants who can be spared 
and still keep the branches running. At 
this time there are usually one or two 
speakers from outside the field and one 
speaker from the library staff who tells of 
the special work she is trying to do. 
These meetings are planned to keep the 
assistants in touch with what Is going on 
in their own library and round about them. 
The CHAIRMAN: The subject of branch 
libraries has been rarely treated in the 
programs of the Association and is certain- 



ly one of the live questions, because I 
recollect reading, within the last two or 
three months, such very opposite opinions 
on the question of the use of our small 
parks for branches, as that of Chicago, 
which is enthusiastic over it, and that of 
Boston, which repudiates it entirely. The 
Association might well have a most inter- 
esting discussion following this paper, yet 
I feel obliged to remind the Association 
that they were very dilatory in assembling 
and there remains no time for such discus- 
sion. We are to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing an address on "The 'Eternal Or' of 
the librarian," from Mr. FRANCIS F. 
BROWNE, editor of "The Dial." I don't 
think that In an assemblage of librarians 
it is necessary for the chairman to refer 
to the position of "The Dial" as a literary 
paper. I need only recall the remark of a 
Bostonian of the Bostonians, the late Dr. 
William Everett, when he suggested that 
he would consider it a greater honor to 
write for "The Dial" than for the New York 
"Nation." More than that cannot be said. 

THE ETERNAL "OR" OF THE 
LIBRARIAN 

It could hardly be without a savor of 
presumption that one quite outside the 
field of practical library work should ven- 
ture to address a great body of experi- 
enced librarians on matters pertaining to 
any phase of library administration. 
Something of the disdain with which 
Othello spoke of one who "never set a 
squadron in the field, nor the division of 
a battle knows" might well be aroused 
among librarians at the pretense of in- 
struction from one whose practical knowl- 
edge of library work is almost nil — who 
never set a book-stack in its place, nor 
knows the divisions of the Decimal Clas- 
sification. But as libraries are made of 
books, and the collecting and dispensing 
of these Is the chief end and aim of the 
librarian's life, there may be points of 
interest between him and one whose work, 
in quite a different way, has been con- 
cerned with books, — who, like the libra- 
rian, has lived his life among them; 
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who has written them, edited them, print- 
ed them, published them; who, most of 
all, has been engaged in attempts at es- 
timating them, trying to form a judgment 
of their rank and value, not only in 
cold and formal print, but often in 
a prior stage of their existence, before 
they were printed, with many aspiring 
manuscripts that were destined never to 
be books at all; who has always been 
glad to praise them when he could, sorry 
to blame them when he must, and anxious 
chiefly to arrive as nearly as might be at 
a just and fair appraisal of their worth. 
And here, it would seem, might perhaps 
be found matters of common interest re- 
garding books, and topics bearing upon the 
work and problems of librarians. 

From the title of this paper one may sur- 
mise that it refers to what is oftentimes 
the most vexing problem of the librarian's 
professional life — the problem of book se- 
lection. The problem is ever present and 
ever pressing. Every new book that is 
presented or announced flings at them its 
disturbing challenge. The average library 
can buy comparatively few of all the 
books that are offered, and but few of 
those the librarian would really like to buy. 
Which shall it be?— This? or That? or 
T'other? Ever the Eternal "or," and ever 
the necessity of choosing. The problem is 
a doubly complex one, since every choice 
of a book for purchase involves the rejec- 
tion of others perhaps equally desirable. 
This rejection, indeed. Is often the most 
trying part of the affair, since it seems to 
aflSx to many excellent books the stamp of 
the librarian's disapproval. His position 
is much like that of the boarding-house 
guest who, when his landlady sounded him 
as to his preferences with respect to pie 
— "mince, custard, apple, rhubarb" — ap- 
preciatively suggested apple and custard, 
only to receive the disconcerting rejoinder, 
"What have you against the rhubarb and 
the mince?" While the most favored li- 
brarian can hardly hope for such prodi- 
gality of choice as was available to the 
pie-eater, who was granted two selections 
out of every four, yet their defense against 
the charge of unjust discrimination must be 



much the same; they cannot possibly take 
all the pie or all the books that are offered 
them. They must weigh, deliberate, and 
choose. And so to both comes the eter- 
nal "or," the hard necessity of choosing. 
And both must choose wisely — the one in 
peril of his stomach's peace, the other in 
peril of peace with his Directors, and with 
the Anxious Reader who is keenly disap- 
pointed if he does not find the special book 
he long has sought and mourns because he 
finds it not. The librarian might well take 
to heart a paraphrase of Carlyle's words 
from Goethe — 

Scan all the Book Lists — 

Study their pages 

Of books of all ages — 

Then hear the Voices: 

Choose well, your choice is 

Brief and yet endless. 
Brief indeed is the time for choosing, and 
endless are its consequences for the good 
or ill of the library, and possibly of the 
librarian. A consideration of some of the 
aids to this choosing process — to answer- 
ing the challenge of this "Eternal OR" — 
may justify the few minutes' attention 
called for by a brief discussion of the sub- 
ject in some of its more obvious phases. 

The problem of book-buying is obviously 
one of far greater difliculty for a librarian 
than for a private buyer. Not only is it 
harder for a conscientious person to spend 
another's money than to spend his own, 
but the considerations involved in the se- 
lection are vastly more complex. The pri- 
vate buyer, especially one with ample 
means, may buy what best suits his fancy 
or his needs, without fear of being called 
to account by any one; if he makes mis- 
takes, it is his own affair, involving a 
loss which may be no serious matter to 
him. Or if his ability to buy books is lim- 
ited, he simplifies the problem by confining 
his selections chiefly to his favorite field 
of study or amusement; and thus his 
range of choice is comfortably narrowed. 
But the librarian must not only take the 
responsibility of making purchases for 
other people — he must distribute his pur- 
chases as judiciously as he can through 
all realms and provinces of literature. 
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Not only must his quest extend to the gen- 
eral fields of science, history, or philoso- 
phy, where tests of scholarship and knowl- 
edge may be more definitely applied and 
the judgment of experts be available for 
his guidance, but he must be alive to the 
claims of special works in the newer and 
more novel fields of research or specula- 
tion where the attempts to keep up with 
what is really new and vital, while at the 
same time shunning what is freakish and 
unworthy, may well bewilder him and 
make him wish there were no such things 
as "advanced thought" or any further "ex- 
tension of the boundaries of knowledge." 
Biography and memoirs and "light essays" 
are perhaps less difiicult — the name of the 
subject and of the writer being sufficient 
for at least a clue to the importance and 
interest of a book. 

It is in the fields of fancy and imagina- 
tion, however, that the task of selection is 
undoubtedly hardest — the books which ap- 
peal to the larger number of readers, and 
the ones in which the range in merit from 
worst to best Is greatest. The most diffi- 
cult problem of all is probably the New 
Novel. Happy Is the librarian who has a 
real book committee to take or share the 
responsibility in this field. Without this 
aid, he must seek light and guidance from 
whatever source he may. Perhaps he 
tries — often vainly — to read some of the 
newer books himself; or a member of the 
board may be willing to give the library 
the benefit of his literary zeal and knowl- 
edge; or friends of the librarian will re- 
port their impressions of a book — some- 
times in too diffuse a manner to be of 
much practical service, sometimes with 
the cryptic but expressive formula "n. g." 
— a formula hardly to be commended as 
a model of literary criticism, but having 
at least the advantage of definiteness and 
brevity. 

In any event, not even the most catholic- 
minded and impartial of librarians can 
succeed in satisfying all classes of readers. 
Any general approval of his selections he 
need hardly hope for; expressions of dis- 
approval are much more likely to be 
heard. The reader of fiction who is Impa- 



tient for the latest If not the most sensa- 
tional novel Is scornful at seeing good li- 
brary money spent for "poky old books" 
on religion and philosophy; while the 
reader of "solid literature" is pained to see 
the concessions made to the perverted 
tastes of readers of "silly novels." All 
these classes have their rights in the li- 
brary, and a right to the expression of 
their opinions. The librarian is a servant 
of the people, who are really his employ- 
ers. He is a literary caterer, whose busi- 
ness it Is to find out what the public — 
his public — want, and to supply this want, 
within reasonable limits, to the best of his 
ability and resources. His business in 
buying books is to buy the best of those 
that are offered; not merely those that are 
best In themselves, or best for him, but 
those that are best for his library and his 
public — those that will give the most sat- 
isfaction and the most profit to the com- 
munity that supports the library and him. 
This does not mean that he Is not to direct 
readers and raise the standards of taste 
whenever he can; he should try to lead 
and guide in the right direction — but he 
should not be too keen to officiate as guide, 
nor keep so far ahead as to be out of 
sight of the procession. 

It Is time to narrow the discussion to 
what was intended to be Its main topic — 
the printed aids available to the librarian 
in his task of book selection. In this, as 
in what has already been said, reference 
Is had chiefly to the average-sized public 
library. In which the task falls heavily 
upon the librarian, who must keep Its re- 
quirements continually before him. And 
by "him" Is of course meant always, and 
in a large sense, also her — the estimable 
and cultivated woman who has found a 
useful and honorable place in the ranks of 
library workers, as her presence adorns 
and her influence stimulates the national 
conferences of librarians. These printed 
aids are so varied and numerous that their 
very abundance may be an obstacle to 
their usefulness. They begin to appear 
before a book is born; they proclaim its 
advent, they accompany its birth, they at- 
tend the various processes of Its Introduc- 
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tion to the public and of finding its proper 
place and rank in the literary ^yorld. 
Sometimes they continue after it is dead; 
occasionally a belated review appears of a 
book so long in peaceful desuetude that no 
one remembers that it ever lived. Libra- 
rians must sometimes be wearily amused at 
reading enthusiastic laudations of "epoch- 
making" books that have long existed in 
their consciousness only as unvenerated 
"plugs." 

The multiplicity and variety of these 
printed aids to book selection, with the diffi- 
culty that must be found in trying to keep 
track of them, suggests the query — if even 
a query may be ventured by an outsider on 
so practical a detail of library work and 
method — the query whether some practi- 
cable means might not be found for a more 
systematic handling of this material; for 
classifying it, and keeping it in some 
simple and orderly arrangement. Possi- 
bly some such methods are already used 
by librarians — indeed, I have learned of 
two or three libraries in which they are 
used, but for more special purposes; and 
it may be that a system could be devised 
more general in character and suited to a 
larger number of libraries. The details of 
such a plan would of course have to 
be carefully worked out, and be matter for 
study and experiment. For purposes of 
Illustration, it might be supposed that a 
librarian has a lot of convenient small hold- 
ers or envelopes — whatever form Is sim- 
plest and cheapest — each endorsed with 
the title of a new book, starting with some 
printed item when it is first announced — 
when, like a new planet it "swims into his 
ken." These announcements could be 
made up, to some extent, from the circu- 
lars and advertisements of publishers; but 
these have the disadvantage of not being 
at all uniform in style, and they are often 
indefinite as to the character of a book, and 
incomplete. Better results would doubt- 
less be had by taking the regular advance 
announcement lists given by some of the 
leading literary journals preceding the reg- 
ular spring and fall publishing seasons. 
The best of these lists are systematically 
and accurately prepared, with uniform 



style of entry, classification showing kind 
of book, title, name of author and pub- 
lisher, illustrations if any, size and price; 
and as the lists are substantially complete, 
they afford a survey of all the forthcoming 
American books, and reprints of English 
books, that are likely to appear between 
one list and its successor. The cutting of 
these lists into slips and distributing them 
into their holders might be the first step 
toward this "working bibliography," a 
foundation on which to build. It will prob- 
ably be objected that such an apparatus 
would be too complicated and expensive — 
far beyond the dreams of avarice of the 
average librarian; but we are not now con- 
sidering that part of the matter — rather, 
trying to see what results it might lead to. 
Into each packet might go, from time to 
time, items of information as to when the 
book was to appear; printed Items of in- 
terest regarding it, or indicating its Im- 
portance; clippings from the better class 
of trade lists and bulletins of new books; 
or any pencilled memoranda that might be 
worth making and saving. In a word, the 
packet would become the repository of 
compact and easily accessible information 
about that particular book; and it might 
perhaps contain also more private pencil 
jottings, such as "Mrs. Jones asks for 
this," "Dr. Pundit praises this author," 
"Miss Squeems thinks this is horrid," and 
similar illuminating intimations for the li- 
brarian's quiet hour. The result would be 
a collection of what might be called foun- 
dation knowledge about new books, in 
which each book could be considered by 
itself, without the confusion of Impres- 
sions resulting from attempts to use the 
same material unassorted and In the mass. 
The librarian and assistants would at least 
know that a certain book was coming, and 
in a general way what sort of book it was 
to be; and the sometimes mortifying effect 
of the too ingenuous answer to an inquiring 
reader, "Never heard of It," would largely 
disappear. New information could be 
added at any time, and inquiries quickly 
answered by turning to these Easy Ref- 
erence Envelopes, which might appropri- 
ately be endorsed "Inquire within for what- 
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ever is now known" about the particular 
book referred to. After a book was bought, 
the envelopes, permanently preserved, 
would show at a glance why the purchase 
was made, should it be found a question- 
able one. All this is suggested very ten- 
tatively, and with the thought that a 
consideration of it might possibly lead to 
the working out of some practicable meth- 
od for the plan desired — If desired it 
should prove to be. It might at least be 
better than carrying about unassorted and 
unassimilated material in the vest-pockets 
of men, or the shirt-waists or sleeves or 
whatever corresponds to pockets in the 
affairs of women. 

Our consideration of the general subject 
of printed aids to book selection brings us 
now to the most important part of all, and 
the most difficult to consider within due 
limits of time and space. This is the matter 
embraced under the general term of " Opin- 
ions," — including "book reviewing" or "no- 
ticing," "book booming" or "puffing," and 
other minor categories. Into the great field 
of literary criticism in general it is not 
intended here to go. The principles of lit- 
erary criticism are matters not for a para- 
graph in a brief address, but for a book or 
an extended and finished essay; and these 
are presumably as familiar to librarians as 
to other classes of cultivated readers. 
What most concerns the librarian as book- 
buyer is the practical appraisal of books 
— something which will aid him most In 
grappling with the problem of the "Eternal 
OR" with which this paper was begun. In 
this appraisal, as practiced in literary jour- 
nalism, comes first what is known as the 
"Review," and next what is usually called 
the "Notice." The terms are rather loosely 
used; indeed, the one is often only a 
briefer form of the other. The "Review" 
is more extended, and goes more deliber- 
ately into a description of the book, with 
a more careful consideration of Its merits 
and defects; the "notice" is usually con- 
fined to description mainly — though in 
cases where approval or condemnation 
may be safely and unqualifiedly expressed, 
this is often done tersely and emphatic- 
ally; and the value of the opinion, unsup- 



ported by the citations or evidence that 
would be expected in a long review, will 
depend on the character of the journal or 
of the writer. Librarians of experience 
and Insight learn how to judge literary crit- 
ics and literary journals, and what weight 
to give their opinions. The ideal apprais- 
al of a book, for the purposes of a libra- 
rian, would be somewhat like the analysis 
of a chemist, formulated in the verdict, 
"Here is what you gave me; here is what 
I find it to contain," signed "Helmholtz, 
Chemist," or "Hazlitt, Literary Apprais- 
er." But such short-cut processes as are 
possible for insensate matter can hardly 
be applied to that living thing, that some- 
thing next to tbe human soul, a Book. Its 
qualities are too subtle and refined, its 
substance too ethereal, to be weighed in 
any chemist's scales; a higher alchemy 
and a clearer vision are needed to dis- 
cern spiritual facts and forces and expound 
their meaning and effect. 

In one respect, it is true, the really au- 
thoritative book review should resemble a 
chemical analysis: it should be the product 
of an expert, and bear the warrant of his 
name — the reputable historical scholar for 
the new book in the field of history, the biol- 
ogist for new researches into the origin and 
mystery of life, the geologist for geology, 
and so on down the list. Of course this 
method of treating books in the domain 
of exact knowledge, of science properly 
so-called, will not apply to books of a very 
different class — to poetry and fiction and 
some other categories whose appeal is to 
the taste and judgment and experience of 
readers, rather than to exact knowledge or 
established principles of science. In 
these cases, so long as taste is something 
not to be disputed about, opinions must 
continually differ. The most we can rea- 
sonably ask is that criticism in these fields 
shall represent a taste that Is cultivated, 
and that rests upon such canons of liter- 
ary art as may fairly be called established 
It may also properly be required of all 
reviews In serious literary journals that 
they be Intelligent and impartial, without 
predisposition either to praise or blame, 
but only to be just; they should be Instruc- 
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tlve and Informing to the reader; they 
should be Interesting, or as interesting as 
the subject may reasonably allow; they 
should be appreciative and sympathetic 
rather than destructive and severe, not 
savage for the sake of appearing smart. 
They should above all be honest — as free 
from the suspicion of dishonesty as a li- 
brarian must be above the suspicion of 
stealing the boolcs entrusted to his care. 
Indeed, the literary editor or reviewer who 
would praise books dishonestly, for per- 
sonal gain, is worse than the librarian who 
would steal them; the latter may cause his 
library the loss of a single book, while the 
former may cause a hundred libraries to 
be loaded with a worthless one. An editor 
is responsible for the honesty of his re- 
viewers, but not for their opinions when 
honestly given. He must leave their judg- 
ment free and untrammelled; if they prove 
unworthy of his confidence, he will soon 
drop them. "Tell us exactly what you 
think of this book — its merits and defects, 
and all about It that you think worth 
while," are the Instructions, expressed or 
understood, sent out with every book that 
goes to a reviewer from the editor of any 
literary journal worthy of the name. Even 
such details as the amount of space to be 
given a book are left largely to the re- 
viewer, to be decided after examination, 
according to his judgment of the book's 
importance. The competent and experi- 
enced reviewer will rightly expect reason- 
able latitude in such matters; and he will 
rightly expect also freedom from editorial 
Interference with his opinions and conclu- 
sions. With this freedom and confidence 
goes also the assumption of the good faith 
and fairness of the reviewer. He must 
write with a full sense of his responsibil- 
ity; he must not say things he is not pre- 
pared to stand by; and he must be per- 
sonally disinterested. Reviewers who, 
whatever their other qualifications, make 
their reviews occasions tor "log-rolling" for 
friends or "getting even" with enemies 
quickly find themselves undesired by the 
discerning editor. This matter of honesty 
is not only one of conscience — it is essen- 
tial to the very existence of a literary jour- 



nal en any high and worthy plane. The 
whole success of such a journal is based 
on its reputation for honesty and fairness; 
Its obligation is always to Its readers, and 
Its chief value Is given by the hold it has 
on their esteem. A journal with influence 
and standing In the literary world could 
find no shorter road to suicide than by for- 
feiting the confidence of its readers by sor- 
did methods and unworthy alms. It Is 
sometimes fancied that advertisers — pub- 
lishers of books — exert a pressure upon 
literary journals adverse to their literary 
Independence. This would mean that the 
publishers — who are usually Intelligent 
men — would try to destroy the one thing 
that gives a journal influence with Its read- 
ers and Its chief value for their advertise- 
ments; and publishers worthy of the name 
have not only too much self-respect and 
decency, but too much shrewdness for 
such a course. The hold a journal has on 
Its readers Is the very cause of their ad- 
vertising in Its columns; otherwise they 
would do their advertising in papers of a 
different class but of far greater circula- 
tion. 

The misconceptions that sometimes pre- 
vail regarding the relations between book 
publishers and literary journals are not 
only unfounded, but do great Injustice to 
a high-minded and honorable class of busi- 
ness men. The notion that publishers dis- 
pense advertisements to literary journals 
in consideration of their books being 
praised in their columns is too absurd to 
be treated seriously. If It be permissible 
to illustrate by personal evidence, It might 
be added that In an experience of thirty 
years in the conduct of a literary journal 
I do not recall an instance of an attempt 
to exercise an unworthy influence upon the 
review of a book by considerations of adver- 
tising patronage, from a house of estab- 
lished high standing In the publishing 
world. From houses of a different class, 
such attempts have sometimes been made, 
one of which may be permitted to enliven 
this discussion. A review of a certain 
book — a very favorable one, as it hap- 
pened — had been put In type and was 
awaiting publication, when a communica- 
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tion was received from the publishers of 
the book, enclosing a generous advertise- 
ment of it, to be published on condition 
that a "favorable review" of the book be 
given In the same Issue. The only result 
was that the proof of the review was 
quickly cancelled, and it never saw the 
light of print. Aside from this misconcep- 
tion of the relations between book publish- 
ers and critical journals, the notions re- 
ferred to involve a conception of the rela- 
tions between editor and reviewer which 
Is, to say the least, naive. These review- 
ers are scholars, often university profes- 
sors, scattered throughout the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and they 
neither know nor care whether the book 
they are reviewing ever has been or ever 
will be advertised in the journal for which 
they write. They have no more to do with 
the advertising columns of a journal be- 
cause they write for it than librarians 
have because they subscribe for it. 

Some interesting comments have lately 
been made by a competent observer (Miss 
Helen E. Haines) on the decline of book- 
reviewing in this country. If by this term 
is meant the old-fashioned literary essay 
with some notable book serving as a text 
— the method used so cleverly by Macau- 
lay and Jeffrey in England, and by Ripley 
and Whipple and Lowell here — the state- 
ment is doubtless true. One explanation 
may probably be found in the decline of 
the literary essay; another in the Immense 
Increase In book-production, and in the de- 
mand of the book-reading public, not so 
much for elaborate essays on a few books 
as for Information and appraisals on a 
large number of them. It is obviously im- 
possible for any literary journal to give 
extended reviews of all the books that 
might be thought deserving of such treat- 
ment; their number is far too great. In 
spite of the comparatively small number of 
extended critical reviews now published, 
there probably never was a time when so 
much attention was given to books by the 
newspapers as now. Twenty years ago, 
the "literary department" or "supplement" 
was a feature of but a few of the larger 
dailies; now most dailies in the larger cit- 



ies make at least a pretense to a "literary 
supplement" which, while often having no 
great literary importance, at least attests 
the increasing volume of new books and 
the growth of Interest in them. Authori- 
tative critical opinions are not usually 
looked for from such sources; but they 
may perform a certain service in the diffu- 
sion of literary news to the general public. 

Mention of the literary features of the 
dally press brings us back to the libra- 
rian's needs in the appraisal of books, and 
to the scheme of "Easy Reference Envel- 
opes" suggested for his assistance — or his 
distraction, as the fact might prove. We 
left him at the point where he had accum- 
ulated classified items of information about 
new or forthcoming books; and in some 
cases his order lists would now contain 
entries made up from these details, of 
books approved for purchase. But the 
most important part of his printed aids Is 
yet to reach him — the printed opinions 
whose character and varieties have led to 
a somewhat wandering survey of their 
quality and modes. The Items and quota- 
tions sent by publishers would now begin 
to come in, with the short notices and ref- 
erences by the dally press; the clippings 
would increase rapidly, to be sorted and 
placed in their appropriate envelopes, 
ready to receive them. Then- would come 
the more extended and searching reviews, 
and the longer and better notices. When 
these were too bulky to go Into the envel- 
opes, or the journals containing them 
could not be cut into, short extracts could 
be copied on slips of paper giving the gist 
of opinions from the more authoritative 
sources. Some important aids would come 
later — such as the practical if necessarily 
belated "A. L. A. Lists," the "Book Review 
Digest," and others whose handy use is 
known to all librarians. 

The suggestion of a possible method for 
handling material regarding new books is 
of course but an incident — a by-product, as 
It were — in the discussion of the main 
topic of the nature and value of printed 
aids to the librarian in his task of book- 
selection. How best to use these aids 
must be a not unimportant problem In 11- 
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brary administration. The objections to 
such a plan as has been outlined are ob- 
vious: the hard-working librarian and his 
stafE might well complain of this addi- 
tional burden; they already have more 
work than they can keep up with, and 
have little time or strength for new and 
untried things while they are well-nigh 
submerged with the old ones. 

"Like children bathing on the shore. 
Buried a wave beneath. 
The second wave succeeds before 
They have had time to breathe." 

But, still, "their fate is the common fate 
of all"; In an age of stress and hurry, libra- 
rians, like other busy people, must feel the 
strain. Many things must be neglected — 
short-cuts are inevitable. Whether what 
has been suggested, or something that 
might be worked out from the first rude 
outline, might prove a short-cut and an 
aid in an important branch of library 
work, may possibly be worth considering. 
Next to solving problems, perhaps the 
most useful thing we can do is to state or 
re-state them. There is no ready solu- 
tion of all the problems of books, or of 
other problems ; and to the librarian, as to 
other mortals, life will doubtless continue 
to present itself largely in terms of an 
"Eternal OR." 

The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Browne, I thank you for your 
very interesting and suggestive address. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I said suggestive be- 
cause I do think that while Mr. Browne has 
noted the difficulty of our taking more 
work on ourselves, yet we ought to have in 
mind the possibilities of doing exactly such 
work as he has outlined, through our cen- 
tral organization. You see, I am like Cato, 
though Instead of saying on all occasions, 
"Carthage must be destroyed," I say, 
"Headquarters must be enlarged." 

I will call on Mr. J. T. JENNINGS, of 
the Seattle public library, to speak to us on 
the subject 

MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE AS AF- 
FECTING LIBRARIES 

In searching for the beginnings of civil 
service reform or the application of the 



merit system, we find that while the ma- 
jority of the appointments to the civil ser- 
vice in the British Empire previous to 1855 
were made by nomination, still in some of 
the government departments in England 
examinations as a test for appointment had 
been in use since 1834. By 1870 the prin- 
ciple of open competition had been estab- 
lished there as a general rule. 

It was the Intention of the founders of 
the American government that the tenure 
of office in the government employ should 
be permanent or at least during good be- 
haviour, and this laudable Idea was rigidly 
adhered to during the first forty years in 
the life of the Republic. In 1820, however, 
Congress passed what was called the "Four 
years' tenure of office" act, which opened 
the doors of the service to all the evils of 
the spoils system. This act was suggested 
by an appointing officer, who wished to use 
the power it gave in order to secure his 
own nomination for the presidency, and 
was passed without debate and apparently 
without any conception of its effect. The 
theory that "to the victor belong the 
spoils" was not actually applied, however, 
until 1829, or nine years after the passage 
of the act. In 1836 the four-year rule was 
further extended to include postmasters, 
and it rapidly became the practice to re- 
gard public office not as an agency for the 
transaction of public business, but as a 
tremendous political power or piece of 
party machinery. These corrupting influ- 
ences steadily Increased and developed a 
system of spoils and corruption that culmi- 
nated in the assassination of a president. 
The death of Garfield at the hands of a dis- 
gruntled office-seeker undoubtedly gave a 
great impetus to the civil service reform 
movement. The spoils system had previ- 
ously been vigorously opposed in the Sen- 
ate by such men as Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn, but the fight was long and hard and 
the sentiment in favor of reform gathered 
force slowly. In 1867 Thomas A. Jenckes 
of Rhode Island made a report to the 
House of Representatives recommending 
the establishment of a merit system. This 
report was submitted again in 1868. In 
1871 a clause in the general appropriation 



